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PREFACE 

This Atlas is a record in maps of the events of the 
first three years of the war up to the beginning of 
September, 1942, and a reference atlas for the main- 
theatres of war. It also includes a number of general 
maps and diagrams dealing with the economic, political 
and strategical background of different countries or parts, 
of the world. 

The Indian edition is based on the first English edition, 
covering the first two years, and maps illustrating the 
main events of the third year have been added. Special 
attention has been paid to the war in the Far East and 
India’s position in the following new or amended maps: 
Japan {42), The Strategy of the Indian Ocean (44), War 
in the Pacific (45), The War in China (46), Manchuria; 
and the U.S.S.R. (47), Offensive in the Far East (48), 
The Campaign in the Philippines (49), T he Campaign- 
in Malaya (50), The Campaign in Burma (51), The 
Resources of India (52). Other new maps are: The 
Russian fronts 1941-2 (40, 58) and the Libyan and 
Egyptian fronts (60, 61). Maps 35 and 36 are reprinted 
from Mr J. II. Stcmb ridge’s An Allas of the U.S.S.R, 
The text throughout has been revised and brought up- 
to date. 

The maps and text have been compiled from numerous, 
official and authoritative sources. 

J. II. S. 

December 194= ^ ) ; I ' L j.f .‘.M R. V. L. 
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i. GERMANY, 1919 

By the Treaty of Versailles, Germany lost 27,600 
square miles of territory in Europe, with a population 
of some 6£ millions. She agreed to the following 
arrangements : 

1. Alsace-Lorraine to be ceded to France; 

2. The Saar Basin to be governed by the League 
of Nations until 1935, its future to be decided by a 
plebiscite. (By the plebiscite, held on 1 March, 
1935, the Saar Basin was returned to Germany.) 

3. Eupen and Malmddy to Belgium; 

4. Part of Schleswig-Holstein to Denmark; 

5. Part of Upper Silesia and East Prussia to 
Poland, and a small portion of Upper Silesia (120 
square miles) to Czechoslovakia; 

6. Danzig to be a Free City under the League of 
Nations ; 

7. The Rhineland to be demilitarized; 

8. Memel to be transferred to the League of 
Nations. (In 1923 Lithuania annexed Memel.) 

In addition Germany forfeited all her colonial 
possessions, whose area exceeded 1,000,000 square- 
miles and whose population was 12,000,000. Admin- 
istered by the victorious powers under mandates* 
from the League of Nations, they comprised : — 

In Africa (see map 23). — South-west Africa, 
German East Africa (now Tanganyika), the Camer- 
oon s, and Togoland ; 

hi the Pacific (see map 45). — The La drone or 
Marianne Islands, the Caroline Islands and the 
Marshall Islands, which were transferred to Japan ; 
and the following islands south of the equator, 
namely, the Bismarck Archipelago, the (German) 
Solomon Islands, and part of New Guinea ceded to 
Australia ; Samoa to New Zealand ; and Nauru (an 
islet just south of the equator with valuable phos- 
phate deposits) to the British Empire. 



DENMARK IKr^Ul, LITHUANIA 











2. GERMANY— TERRITORIAL GAINS, 1935 to AUGUST, 1939 
The map shows Germany’s territorial occupied the Sudeten districts of Czecho- 
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5 . THE RUSSIAN INVASION OF FINLAND 

Failing lo obtain from Finland concessions similar to 
those granted to her by the Baltic republics (see map 37) 
Russia invaded that country on 30 November, 1939. 

The Russians attacked the Mannerheim Line across 
the Karelian isthmus and, unable to break through, 
attempted to turn it north of Lake Ladoga. They also 
made two thrusts across the narrow waistline of Finland 
in the direction of the Gulf of Bothnia, captured Petsamo 
on the northern front and advanced towards the nickel 
mines, of Salmijarvi. 

Only in February could the Russians overcome the 
Mannerheim Line and, after the fall of Viipuri, fighting* 
ceased on 13 March, 1940. 

By the Treaty of Moscow Finland lost 16,173 square 
miles of territory, an area approximately equal to one- 
third of England. In the south, Russia acquired the 
densely populated Karelian isthmus, including the 
Mannerheim zone and Viipuri, and the shores of Lake 
Ladoga with the Viipuri-Sortavala railway.* The 
U.S.S.R. also leased for 30 years the Hango peninsula 
as a naval and air base. The Aland Islands remained 
Finnish. The map shows that the effect of annexing 
' the northern area was to push Finland’s frontiers further 
back front the Murmansk railway. It was agreed to 
build a railway from Kandalaksha, at the head of the 
White Sea gulf, to Komijarvi, which would have given 
Russia rail communication with Sweden. Petsamo was 
demilitarized and the Fisherman’s Peninsula ceded to 
Russia. 

The object of the Finnish campaign was to make 
Russia’s northern borders secure, especially to remove 
the clanger of attacks on Leningrad and the Murmansk 
railway. The U.S.S.R, did not trust her ally Germany 
and prepared for eventualities. 




6. THE NORWEGIAN CAMPAIGN 



6. THE NORWEGIAN CAMPAIGN 

On 9 April, 1940, the Germans invaded Denmark and' 
Norway. The Norwegian Government refused to submit 
to a German occupation of their country; the Danes 
acquiesced under protest. 

Norway is mainly a mountain plateau cut by valleys and! 
indented by fiords. Between the rugged west coast and 
the precipitous island-fringe runs the channel which as- 
used by ships carrying Swedish iron ore from Narvik to 
Germany. Railways and roads, radiating from Oslo, 
follow the valleys, but there is no road or rail connexion 
between Trondheim and Narvik. In the Norwegian cam- 
paign the mountainous terrain prevented the use of large 
bodies of troops, and prohibited the allies from construct- 
ing landing- grounds for aircraft. 

By their occupation of Narvik, Trondheim, Bergen, 
Stavanger, and Oslo, the Germans obtained possession 
of the chief ports and all the air bases in Norway. Hence- 
the allies were (1) forced to land troops at fishing villages, 
furnished only with jetties and having no proper facilities; 
for disembarking bodies of men and munitions; and 
( 2 ) obliged to operate from air bases in England, a return 
journey of at least 800 miles. 

German forces advanced from Oslo to Hamar and' 
thence (1) up the Oesterdal towards Rdrds, and (2) up the 
Gudbransdal towards LiUehammer and Dombas. 

Allied troops, whose objective was Trondheim, landed’ 
(1) at Na in sos, , advancing south to Steinkjer, and (2) at 
Andalsnes, and other points in the Romsdal Fiord area, 
whence they thrust north-east to Stdren. Contingents 
from Andalsnes also marched south-east, captured’ 
Dombas, and proceeded down the Gudbransdal to Lille-* 
hammer. But, faced by German troops, superior in- 
numbers, equipment and air power, they were obliged to- 
withdraw, and were evacuated from central Norway on 
30 April. 

On the northern front the allies landed at TromsS and 
Bodo, and British warships forced the Germans out of 
Narvik Fiord. The latter, however, held the town of 
Narvik until 29 May, when it was captured by the allies, 
who remained there until they evacuated northern Norway 
on 10 June. 




7. THE WESTERN FRONT 



7 * THE WESTERN FRONT 

As in the first Great War, the western front stretched 
From the North Sea to Switzerland. The German 
Frontier was protected by the Siegfried Line, or West 
Wall, the French by the Maginot Line, both being 
defensive belts of some depth and enormous strength 
rhe Maginot Line proper ran from the Swiss frontier 
Montm&iy, beyond which the so-called Maginot 
Extension, along the Fra neo-Belgian frontier, was 
merely a deep belt defended by isolated strong points 
oloclihouses and tank traps. 5 

In view of the strength of the Maginot Line, and 
-he fact that the plain of Holland and Belgium 
presented fewer obstacles to an invader than the 
country farther south, it seemed probable from the 
xitset that Germany might attempt to invade France 
hrough the Low Countries. 

The main Dutch defences were: (i) the rivers 
Yssel and Maas (Meuse), behind which a line of 
concrete ‘pill-boxes’ extended to the fortress of 
Maastricht \ and (2) belts of land capable of flood- 
ng, the chief being the Grebbe Waterline, east of 
Jtrecht, which extended from the Zuider Zee to the 
nouth of the Maas. 

^ The Belgian defences were based on (1) the Albert 
>nal running from Antwerp to the Meuse at Ltege, 
he land north of the canal .being fioodable; (2) the 
Meuse, and (3) the Ardennes, where the mountainous 
errain favoured defensive operations. 

But lack of co-ordination between the Dutch and 
Belgian defence systems, and the fact that the Gov- 
rnments of Holland and Belgium declined to con- 
ider British and French plans for mutual defence, 

1 ad fatal results. 




8. THE INVASION OF HOLLAND, BELGIUM AND 
LUXEMBURG 




8. THE INVASION OF HOLLAND, BELGIUM AND 
LUXEMBURG 

On id May, 1940, the Germans invaded Holland, Belgium 
and Luxemburg-. Their mechanized forces were supported 
by dive-bombers and parachute troops. Open towns were 
bombed, and civilians fleeing along the roads were 
machine-gunned. 


HOLLAND 

While the Germans crossed the frontier, parachute 
troops landed behind the Dutch lines where, aided by 
‘ fifth -columnists’, they seized aerodromes and disorganiz- 
ed communications. 

The Germans overran the north-eastern provinces, which 
had always been considered indefensible. The Dutch 
northern army meanwhile retired behind the Yssel, where 
their positions were soon rendered untenable by the 
capture of the bridge-head at Arnhem. Other German 
units, advancing south across the Maas, crossed the 
Moerdiyk Bridge (M.Br. on map), and by outflanking the 
Dutch waterline defences, had the area north of the Maas 
at their mercy. After being subjected to intense aerial 
bombardment, Rotterdam was captured and, to save 
other cities from destruction, the Dutch capitulated within 
five clays of the opening of hostilities. 

BELGIUM AND LUXEMBURG 

Crossing the Maas (Meuse) the Germans captured the 
Dutch fortress of Maastricht; and the Belgian fortress 
Ehen Emael, which guarded the junction of the Meuse 
and the Albert Canal. Having outflanked the canal, 
some units advanced west : others captured Li^ge, and 
proceeded clown the north bank of the Meuse to Namur. 

But the main German advance was over the Ardennes, 
through the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg and the Belgian 
province of Luxemburg. These forces crossed the Meuse 
at three points between Namur and Sedan, and also 
captured Montmdcly, the pivot of the Maginot Line and 
the Maginot Extension. 








'ri-IK BATTLE OF FRANCE— DEFEAT 

I HE fall of Paris saw the French armies disorganized 
anti in full retreat, and before long the Germans, 
repeating- tactics that had been so successful in 
1 o I an cl and the Low Countries, succeeded in break- 
mg' up their opponents into isolated groups. 

XTie enemy now occupied the Channel coast from 
Havre north-eastward. From Evreux (on the main 
road anti railway from Paris to Cherbourg) he 
pressed west to Cherbourg, south-west to Rennes 
and tlience (i) west to Brest, and (2) south to Nantes, 
at the mouth of the Loire. 

South of Paris the Germans advanced to the Loire, 
whence they hastened on towards Nevers, and thence 
oust to le Creusot, the munition centre. 

IFarther east mechanized units swept from Ch&lons- 
Kur-Marne tip the Marne valley to Chaumont, and 
across the Langres Plateau into the Rhone-SaSne 
valley, where they reached Dijon, and later Lyons, 
tin cl the Swiss frontier. 

"The Magi not Line was pierced (1) north of Metz 
which was captured on the 18th, and (2) in the south, 
where lie If or t, commanding the gap between the 
V osges and the Jura, fell on the same day, 

-Along* the Alps the French were facing the 
Italians, who had entered the war on 10 June. 

Meanwhile, 84-year-old Marshal Pdtain, now 
Premier of France, asked the Germans for an armis- 
tice. ^Hostilities ceased on 22 June, after negotiations 
had . been concluded with Italy, 








i2. THE BATTLE OF FRANCE— -ARMISTICE 
By the 'armistice with Germany : 

1. The Germans occupied the whole of France north of 
a line from Tours to Geneva, and west of a line from 
Tours to the Spanish frontier (see map). 

2. The French forces were demobilized and disarmed. 
All munitions were surrendered, 

3. All German prisoners of war were released. (These 
included some 400 German pilots, mostly captured by the 
R.A.F., who were thus freed to take part in raids on 
Britain.) 

4. The French fleet was to be recalled to French terri- 
tory, where it was to be disarmed and interned under 
German and Italian supervision. 

The Italian terms stipulated that ; 

1. Demilitarized zones, varying in width from 30 to 120 

miles, were to be established along the Franco-Italian 
frontiers in France, Tunisia, Algeria, and French Somali- 
land. * « « 

2. The Mediterranean naval bases of Toulon, Ajaccio 
(Corsica), Oran and Bizerta (Algeria) were to be demili- 
tarized.. 

3. French airports were to be placed under German 
and Italian control. 

German-occupied France comprised the chief agri- 
cultural and the principal industrial areas in the country. 
On the other hand, much of unoccupied France consisted 
-of mountainous, land unsuited to cultivation. There are, 
however, in the French Alpine region, important alumin- 
ium works, using hydro-electric power and local bauxite. < 
■ Marseilles, the leading port in France, Lyons, the world’s 
chief silk manufacturing town, Nice, and Toulon, were 
’ the most important cities in unoccupied territory. - Vichy 
became the scat of the Government. • 
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i 4 , THE BRITISH-GERMAN AIR WAR, 1940-42 

THfc Battle of Britain marked the beginning of a. 
strategical German air offensive against Britain, and a 
counter-offensive by Britain against Germany. The 
Germans had the advantage by reason of numerical 
superiority in aircraft, and their possession of the- 
French coast of the English Channel. Practically all the 
industrial centres in the Midlands and South Wales lie 
within 20b miles of German-occupied air bases, but the 
Rhineland cities arc at least 300 miles, and Berlin is. 
about 600 miles, from British aerodromes. 

The German _ bombers, operating mainly at night, 
made their heaviest attacks on ports and industrial areas,, 
though there was much indiscriminate bombing, especi- 
ally over south-east England. Southampton, Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, the Metropolitan- area, the Midlands, 
notably the Birmingham and Coventry districts, South 
Wales, Liverpool and Merseyside, Clydeside, and Belfast, 
ali sulfcred severely. Up to July, 1942, 43,000 people 
had been killed in air raids. But the German attempt 
to disrupt Britain’s war effort was a failure, and British- 
fighters, anti-aircraft guns and barrage balloons all took 
an increasing toll of the enemy. 

Meanwhile the growing power of the Royal Air Force 
enabled it to strike more and more at Germany’s Indus- 
trial nerve centres. Devastating raids on Dfisscldorf, 
Li'ibcek, Bremen, Em den, Wilhehnshavcn, Mannheim, 
Aachen, Kiel, Rostock, Hamburg, etc. reached a climax, 
in the daylight raid over Augsburg (April, 1942) and the 
'iooo-bomber’ raids over Cologne and Essen in May and 
June, 1942. In the occupied countries, from the North 
Cape to the Bay of Biscay, German fortifications, com- 
munications and German-controlled industries were strafed: 
continuously. 

German attacks during .194.2 were weak in number and 
frequency and did most damage in the ‘Baedeker’ reprisal 
raids on Bath, Exeter, Norwich, York and Canterbury 
(April-May, 1942). At least a third of Germany’s fighter 
strength was engaged in the west and kept from the 
Russian front, as well as a considerable proportion of 
her bombers. 
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i7. THE ITALIAN INVASION OF GREECE 



i 7 . THE ITALIAN INVASION OF GREECE 

The Italian 'invasion of Greece was part of the Axis 
plan to gain control of the eastern Mediterranean and 
the Suez Canal, preparatory to extending the war 
into the Middle East. 

The Italians, who expected an easy victory over 
the ill-equipped Greeks, crossed the Albanian frontier 
into Greece on 28 October, 1940. As will be seen by 
the map their main thrusts were (1) from. Koritza to- 
wards Fiorina, on the route to Salonika, and (2) from 
Santi Quaranta southwards along the Adriatic coast, 
and up the Kalamas valley to Janina, whence a road 
ran through mountainous country to the plain of 
Thessaly. The Italians failed in their dual thrusts, 
and by mid-November the Greeks, supported by the 
Royal Air Force, took the offensive. 

The second phase of the campaign (17 November 
to 6 April) saw the Italians driven back, and the 
Greeks advancing into Albania (1) across the Kalamas 
river and along the coast to the Italian supply base 
of Santi Quaranta; (2) from. Janina,. through Argy- 
rokastro, and down the valley towards Tepelini, 
which the Italians continued to hold ; (3) to Klisura, 
and then in the direction of Berat; (4) from Fiorina 
along the road to Koritza (captured 28 November) 
and Pogradets. 

But the severe winter weather held up the offensive, 
though in spite of Italian counter-attacks the Greeks 
held their positions until early in April, when the 
Germans came to the rescue of their allies. 





r 9 . THE INVASION OF GREECE ( Continued ) 

From Salonika and the lower Vardar valley German 
mechanized forces proceeded south-west along he 
Vistntza valley. I hey captured Scrvia and mLovo 
each command, ng a pass through the Pindus mountain^ 
to the plan, ot .1 hessaly, and linked up with Italfcn 
forces advancing into the plain from Janina 
Confronted by far superior enemy forces, their rear 
communications cut by hostile aircraft, the heroic Greek 
army of the Up, ms surrendered. Imperial troops thdr 
left flank now exposed, were compelled to retreat orn 
the plain of Thessaly. Fighting rearguard actfons tW 
made a stand in lie historic pass of Thermopylae which 
with the aid of airborne. and parachute troops advancing 

(sce'inap)? 01 ' 1 '’ 110 G *“ U<mfl oapture<l 'V a Placer attack 

Patras and Athens were occupied by the Germans. 
Paiachute troops captured Hie isthmus and town of 
Corinth, and thus obtained control of the Pcloponncsosl 
In tho face of overwhelming odds the withdrawal of 
Imperial troops, who embarked from small harbours al 
along the coast, began on 37 April, three weeks after 
the German invaders had entered Greece. 

Greece was occupied by Italian troops with the Germans 
holding the important air bases on the mainland and 
the islands. I lie population was literally left to starve 
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2i, THE BATTLE OF CRETE, 20 to 31 MAY, 1941 

In November, 1940, the British occupied Crete. Seven 
months Inter the Germans, operating* from Greece, 
attacked the island, which they captured in eleven days. 

Following* intensive aerial bombardment, which includ- 
ed the dive-bombing- of British forces, the invaders 
dropped parachute troops, and later landed men by troop- 
carrying planes and gliders, near Suda Bay, Canea, 
Rctimo, Candia (Heraklion), and Maleme, the chief of 
the three airfields in the island. 

! It was not lack of aerodromes, but of adequate ground 
defences which compelled the R.A.F. to withdraw from 
Crete, and operate from Alexandria, a distance of 340 
miles, compared with Greek airfields used by the Germans, 
which were only some 60 miles away. British difficulties 
were also intensified by a shortage of long-range fighters. 

Throughout the invasion the Germans maintained 
mastery of the air. The Royal Navy was able to prevent 
the Germans from landing any large number of troops 
by sea, but in the narrow waters between Crete and 
Greece, and in the Strait of Canso, two cruisers and 
four destroyers were lost, and two battleships and several 
cruisers damaged. Despite these reverses, thp Mediterra- 
nean fleet was relatively stronger compared with the 
Italian fleet than before the Battle of Cape Matapan. 

The Battle of Crete siiowcd that (1) iri confined seas 
unsupported air power can beat unsupported sea power; 
(2) to ensure success Britain must achieve mastery of 
the air; and (3) well protected aerodromes arc essential 
both for offensive and defensive purposes. It showed 
also (4) that at night it is better to close in wifh parachute 
troops after they have landed, rather than fire at them 
in the air, because gun flashes draw the attention of dive- 
bombers. 


22. CYPRUS 1 ’ ' 

Cyprus, a British colony, is about half the size of Wales. 
Strategically placed in the eastern Mediterranean, it is 
40 miles from the coast of Turkey, and 60 miles from the 
coast of Syria. Famagusta is a naval base, and there 
are a number of airfields, whose defences — in view of 
the Battle of Crete — have been greatly strengthened. 






23. THE PARTITION OF AFRICA 

In the partition of Africa between European powers, 
Britain, France, Belgium and Portugal obtained the chief 
shares. After the Italian conquest of Abyssinia in 
1935-36, the only independent states in Africa were the 
negro republic of Liberia, and Egypt, whose frontiers 
are protected by Britain, By the Treaty of Versailles, 
Germany surrendered the following* colonics, which were 
administered by the occupying powers under mandates 
from the League of Nations: Togo, which was divided 
between Britain and Franco; the Cameroons, ceded 
mainly to France, and a strip adjacent to Nigeria to 
Britain; South-west Africa to the Union of South Africa;. 
German East Africa (now Tanganyika) to Britain, except 
for a small area which was transferred to Belgium. 

After the fall of Belgium in 1940 the Belgian Congo^ 
remained free. In September, 1940, French Equatorial 
Africa declared for General do Gaulle and Fighting 
France. Thus, today an unbroken belt of British and 
allied territory stretches from South Africa to Egypt, 
and from the Atlantic across central Africa to the 
Indian Ocean. 

In August, 1940, General de Gaulle’s expedition to 
Dakar to secure the allegiance of the Senegal proved 
abortive. This colony, like the remaining French pos- 
sessions in Africa, all of which were controlled by the 
pro-Nazi Vichy Government, was gradually penetrated 
by the Germans. The distance from Dakar to Brazil is> 
approximately the same as that from Somaliland to India. 
Were the Germans to secure west and central Africa, 
they would not only menace the rest of the continent, 
but South America on the one hand, and India on the 
other,. 

On 5 May, 1942, British troops landed near Diego 
Suarez on Madagascar to forestall a Japanese move 
against the island and to safeguard vital shipping lines 
along the African cast coast, 
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32 - 34 - BRITAIN’S LITE-LINE TO THE EAST 
GIBRALTAR, MALTA, THE SUEZ CANAL 1 

32. Gibraltar guards the entrance from the Atlantic to 
the Mediterranean. This British fortress, naval and air 
base, and refuelling station, on the route to the Far 
East, is said to have been transformed into an island by 
cutting a strategic canal across the low isthmus which 
joins the Rock to Spain. The Straits of Gibraltar are 
only rs miles wide, and if the Spanish port j of Ceuta, 
and the international port of Tangier, occupied by Spain 
in June, 1940, were fortified, they would minimize the 
importance of Gibraltar, which would be also open to 
attack by German troops from Spain, 

> 33. Malta, midway between Gibraltar (980 miles) and 
the Suez Canal (940 miles), owes its importance to its 
strategic position between Sicily (60 miles), and the coast 
of Africa (180 miles). _ Powerful air squadrons have inter- 
fered continuously with Axis supplies to Libya. The 
Germans tried to protect their convoys with heavy air 
attacks on Malta, aimed at immobilizing the R.A.F. 
German raids were always heaviest when Axis reinforce- 
ments were on their way to Libya. ‘ Only exceptionally 
strong anti-aircraft defences enabled Malta to resist 
about 1,500 air raids up to 31 August, 1942, in which 
nearly 1,000 German planes were destroyed. Malta has 
been awarded the George Medal for her undaunted 
courage. 

■ 34. The Suea Canal, a vital link in Britain’s life-line 
to India and the Far East, is 104^ miles long. In normal 
times 70 per cent of the European trade of India, and 
25 per cent of the import and 50 per cent of the export 
trade of Australia, passes through the canal. There are 
naval and air bases at Port Said and Suez, The Suez 
Canal area was repeatedly raided by Axis bombers. 
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<17. THE EXPANSION OF THE U.S.S.R., 
1939-40 

The map shows in dotted shading the territories 
acquired by the U.S.S.R. between September, 1939, 
and July, i94°* 

The Russo-German Non-aggression Pact, signed 
on 23 August, 1939, precipitated the invasion of 
Poland. After the partition of that country, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania each signed a Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance with Russia, who, in return for guarantee- 
ing their independence, was granted the right to 
establish naval and air bases at Baltiski, and on the 
islands of Dago and Oesel off the coast of Estonia, 
and at Libau and Windau in Latvia (see map 5). 
But the independence of the three Baltic republics 
was shortlived, for in July, 1940, they joined the 
Soviet Union. 

After her invasion of Finland (see map 5) Russia 
obtained permission to lease the Finnish naval and 
air base of Hango. 

In July, 1940, Rumania was forced to cede Bessara- 
bia to the U.S.S.R. (see map 16). 

But Russia’s westward expansion, made possible 
by the connivance of Germany, came to an abrupt 
end in June, 1941, when Hitler’s armies marched into 
the U.S.S.R. 





3 8. THE INVASION OF RUSSIA (i) 

22 June to 31 July, 1941 

On 22 June* 1941, the Germans, aided by the Finns, 
Rumanians and Hungarians, attacked Russia along at 
1,500 mile front extending from Finland to the Black Sea. 

Russia’s main defences were (r) a line, lightly held, 
along her 1939-40 frontier, and (2) the Stalin Line, an 
area of considerable depth, protecting her 1938 frontier- 
The forested terrain, with its rivers and swamps, lent 
itself to defensive action, but there was no rigid front. 
Except along the Finnish front, the fighting was zonal. 

On the Finnish front (1 on map) the invaders attempted 1 
to advance (1) between Lakes Ladoga and Onega in order 
to cut the railway to Murmansk, and the Stalin Canal, 
and (2) across the Karelian isthmus to Leningrad, to- 
wards which, from the Baltic zone (2 on map), the- 
Germans drove north and south of Lake Peipus. 

The principal German advance was in the central sector 
(3 on map), where early in the campaign they occupied' 
Russian Poland, and from Brest- Li tovsk proceeded 
through the Baranovitch Gap, north of the Pripet Marsh- 
es, to Minsk, captured on 1 July. In this phase the Ger- 
mans covered about 20 miles a day. After a pause they 
started the second wave of their offensive, but stubborn- 
resistance reduced their progress to under 10 miles a day, 
A three-pronged thrust, across the railway from Lenin- 
grad to the Ukraine, carried them to Smolensk. This be- 
came the apex of a huge salient, whose northern arm. 
extended to Lake Peipus and whose southern one ran 
through Bobruisk to the Pripet Marshes. By driving this 
wedge towards Moscow, the Germans hoped to separate- 
the Russian armies in the north from those in the south- 
and so compel a retreat along the whole front. 

On the southern front (4 on map), i.e. south of the- 
Pripet Marshes, the enemy drove through Jitomir towards 
Kiev, the capital of the Ukraine, From Jitomir' the- 
battle zone ran south-west to the 1938 frontier along 
the Dniester, and down that river to the Black Sea. 

Towards the end of July the second offensive wave 
spent itself, but the Germans had not succeeded in reach- 
ing their main objectives — rLeningrad, Moscow, Kiev, 
and Odessa — and, more important, had failed to disin- 
tegrate the Red. prmies,-, 




' 39- THIi INVASION OF RUSSIA (2) 

1 to 31 August, 1941 

During. August the Germans, using; their now familiar 
methods of tank warfare, continued to advance by narrow 
thrusts, which paved the way for wider infiltration. Even 
so the invaders did not control the \yhole area through 
which they passed. Isolated towns, such as Tallinn 
(captured 28 Aug.) held out, and in their rear the Ger- 
mans were attacked by armed groups and guerrillas. 

As will be seen by the map, the Germans covered far 
less ground in August than during the preceding five 
weeks. This was mainly due to the stubborn resistance 
of the Russians, but partly to increasing difficulties of 
transport. On both sides the losses were enormous. 
But those of the Russians were obviously greater for a 
retreating army cannot retrieve its wounded or make good 
its losses in tanks, guns, munitions and stores. 

In the central salient. (3 on map) the main German 
•thrusts were in the north and south, i.e. on the flanks of 
a front from the Gulf of Finland to the Black Sea. 

On the northern front (2 on map), where Leningrad 
was the main objective, (1) German units advancing (i) 
west and north, and (it) cast of L. Peipus, joined forces 
and captured Kingisepp on the Tallinn-Leningrad railway; 
while (2) other armies striking (i) north of L. Ilmen 
captured Novgorod, and (it) south crossed the R. Lovat. 

On the southern front (5 on map) the main weight of 
the German attack was delivered in the south, where, 
having crossed the Dniester, the invading armies entered 
the Ukraine. They (1) invested Odessa, (2) advanced 
down the southern Bug valley and occupied the naval base 
of Nikolaycv, and Kherson, and (3) driving west towards 
the great bend in the Dnieper, behind which the Red 
armies retired, captured Dnepropetrovsk, but failed to 
secure the dam and power station at Zaporoje, which 
were blown up by the Russians. Farther north (4 on 
map) the Germans captured Gomel, commanding railways 
to Kiev and Moscow, and thrust towards Bryansk. 

The Finnish front (1 on map). On 16 August the 
Finns took Sortavala, and on the 30th Viipnri, thus open- 
ing the way to the Karelian isthmus and Leningrad. 
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4 o. THE INVASION OF RUSSIA ( 3 ) 

1 September to 10 Uocci)iber i 1941 

During September the Germans made some progress on 
the Leningrad front. In the central front the Russians 
counter-attacked, came quite close to Smolensk and 
captured Velma. On the Ukrainian front, the Germans 
captured Kiev on 20 September and then moved across 
the plains towards Kursk and Kharkov, taking- Poltava 
October was disastrous for the Russians. The Germans 
launched their great offensive for Moscow, which carried 
.them within 65 miles of the capita! in the first three 
weeks.. The southern pinccr of the attack captured Orel 
necessitating the evacuation of Bryansk and Vyazma and 
the retreat of the Russian armies behind the Moscow 
defences. The noi them pinccr reached Kalinin via Rzhev. 
The Government left Moscow for Kuibyshev. 

In the Ukraine German armies captured the important 
industrial centre Kharkov and advanced on Stalino. A 
drive along the shores of the Sea of Azov brought them 
to Taganrog and the gates of Rostov. They also forced 
the Perekop isthmus and broke into the Crimea. Odessa 
tvas captured after a two-months siege on 26 October. 

During the first half of November the Russians held the 
ipproaches to. Moscow, especially at Tula. In the south, 
he Gci mans reached Kursk, captured Fcodosia in the 
.admen, and Rostov. In the north they crossed the 
.eningrnd-Moscow railway and took Tikhvin. Leningrad 
vas now surrounded on land but was reinforced across 
he frozen Lake Ladoga. 

In spite of severe winter (conditions Hitler ordered his 
inal assault on Mfescow on 16 November. Moscow was 1 
0 be attacked from three sides (see small map). The 
Jerman pressure was heaviest in the Mozhaisk and 
laloyaroslavctz sector. On 5 December tile Germans 
rossed the Moscow-Tula railway. On 6 December the 
tussians counter-attacked in force, forcing the Germans 
0 begin a large-scale retreat on 10 December. 

I11 the south, Timoshenko recaptured Rostov on 
p November and pushed into the Ukraine, by-passing 
aganrog - , while the Germans captured the strategically 
nportant Kerch peninsula and invested Sebastopol. 






4 i. EUROPE UNDER TI-IE HEEL OF THE NAZIS. 

The map shows the countries in Europe conquered or 
controlled by Germany, with the dates of their invasion- 
or submission. 

In September, 1542, the only countries in continental. 
Europe not occupied or invaded were: (1) Sweden; 
(2) Switzerland, surrounded by Axis territory ; (3) Vichy 
France; (4) Spain, a pro-Axis non-belligerent; (5) Por- 
tugal, Britain’s oldest ally; and (6) Turkey, who, though 
an ally ol ? Britain, signed a Non-aggression Pact with 
Germany in June, 1941, and so removed the last obstacle- 
to the German invasion of Russia. 

Germany exploited occupied territory to the fullest. 
Europe’s industry, agriculture and finance were harnessed 
to the Nazi war machine. Hundreds of thousands of 
workers were driven, under the threat of starvation, from 
occupied lands into Germany to replenish German man- 
power. But resistance, if only passive, remained stiff 
as is proved by the ever-increasing number of executions. 
Fighting resistance, under General Mihailovitch, con- 
tinued only in Yugoslavia, tying down several German 
and Italian divisions. 

The Atlantic, Channel and North Sea coasts were 
heavily fortified by Germany against an invasion of 
Europe by the allies. Specially trained ‘commando’ 
troops, however, raided the coasts periodically, keeping 
many divisions of the German army from fighting on 
other fronts. The more important commando raids were : 
Lofoten Islands, Norway (March, 1941), Spitzbergen 
(September, 1941), Vaagso Island, Norway (December, 
1941, Bruncval radio location post, France (February, 
1942), St Nazaire, France (March, 1942) and the mam- 
moth raid on Dieppe in August, 1942. 

Meanwhile, the R.A.F. carried out day and night bomb- 
ing of Nazi-controlled Europe (see map 14). 




jiMN proper consists of the four large islands Hons), u, 
Shikoku, Kyushu and Hokkaido and some smaller islands 
The total population of the Japanese Empire (excluding 
Manchuria) was 97,700,000 in I935 , The nature of the 
■country docs not allow of further agricultural expansion 
and the natural resources set a limit to autarchic industrial 
development Japan has therefore pursued an aggres- 
sive imperialistic policy since the first war with China 
in i 8 p 4-5 (see map 43) The country is mountainous 
.and l chiefly agricultural with only a few large cities such 
, as Tokyo (6 mill.) Osaka 3 mill.), Kyoto, Nagoya and 
Kobe (.1 mill, each), Yokohama and Hiroshima. Over 
52 per cent of Japan s industries arc concentrated in 
-these seven cities alone. Japan has a highly developed 
.railway system which lias not been shown on the map. 

Japan has to rely on imported foodstuffs. Mineral 
.resources include coal, copper, sulphur and phosphorus 
Iron and oil deposits are very poor. The production of 
■oil from coal has made some progress. Intelligent use 
■of water-power in the mountains of central Japan supplies 
•energy. Japan’s chief industry is the textile industry 
in which she ranked fifth in the world. Other manu- 
factures include machinery, chemicals, paper, foodstuffs 
’novelties and toys. America and India were Japan’s chief 
suppliers and customers, with Manchuria and China fol- 
'lo\ving. In shipping Japan ranked next to Britain and 
the U.S.A. 


Although the industrial resources of. Japan and her 
stocks of raw materials must not be underestimated 
it must be realized that she is 85 per cent deficient in oil, 
55 per cent in iron, 60 per cent in copper and completely 
in a whole range of semi-manufactures. She counts on 
immediate exploitation of her recent conquests and, like 
Germany, on a blitzkrieg victory before the Allied Nations 
'an bring their strength to bear on her. 

Korea (Chosen), annexed in 1910, hns about 23 million 
nhabitants, ^ Anti-Japanese feeling is very strong. 

Formosa (Taiwan), annexed 1895, has a population of 
> million. Its strategic Importance is great. 

Sakhalin (Karnfuto), the southern half of Sakhalin, 
:ame to Japan after the war with Russia in 1905. 
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43* JAPAN'S ‘CO-PROSPERITY SPHERE’ 

The map shows in dotted shading those parts of eastern 
Asia and Oceania which Japan proposes to incorporate 
in her ‘Co-prosperity Sphere’ of Greater East Asia. 
This area extends from Japan west to Burma and east 
to the 180th meridian. Ultimately Japan wishes to 
include Australia, New Zealand, and India in Greater 
East Asia, which would give her control of a region 
containing half the population of the world. 

The story of Japanese imperialism began, under the 
Meiji dynasty, with the acquisition of Formosa after the 
war with China in 1895. Followed Karafuto (Sakhalin) 
from Russia in 1905, Chosen (Korea) in 1910, Port Arthur 
and Dairen in 1915, the former German territories in the 
South Seas, the Marshall and Caroline Islands, as man- 
dates, in 1919, Manchukuo (Manchuria and Jehol) in 
193 1-2, parts of China since 1937, Indo-China in' 1941, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, the Dutch East Indies, 
Malaya, Burma and several Pacific islands after 7 De- 
cember 1941 (see maps 45-51). 

These possessions, if fully exploited, would make Japan's 
'Co-prosperity Sphere* self-supporting in most industrial 
and strategical raw materials except iron and steel, which 
China's and Manchuria’s undeveloped resources could 
not supply in sufficient quantities. The Indian iron 
and steel industry was a tempting prize for further aggres- 
sion (see map 52). 

Japanese policy, which aims at self-sufficiency for 
Greater East Asia, is akin to that of Germany, and is 
essentially totalitarian in character. Thus primary pro- 
ducing lands would be grouped around Japan, an industrial 
state, who would exercise complete political and economic 
control over her satellites. 

44. THE STRATEGY OF THE INDIAN OCEAN 
Vital supply lines from Great Britain, the Empire and 
the United States, for the allied armies in India, the Middle 
East and Russia cross the Indian Ocean. After her 
conquests of 1942, Japan was in a position to threaten 
these lines by surface and submarine raiders. Japanese 
submarine activity along the east coast of Africa led to the 
occupation of Diego Suarez, Madagascar’s naval base, 
by British troops in May, 1942, 
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49- THE CAMPAIGN IN THE PHILIPPINES 

The Philippines form a group of over 7,000 islands and 
islets, the largest being Luzon and Mindanao. The 
'population numbers about 15 million. The islands are 
rich in minerals, including gold ancl coal, and there’ are 
unexploitcd oil deposits. The main products are Manila 
hemp, copra, coconut oil, sugar, tobacco, rice and rubber 
(in the early stages of cultivation). The United States 
took, before the war, 75 per cent of the exports and 60 per 
cent of the imports, with Japan and Great Britain sharing 
the rest. After the war with Spain the Philippines passed 
to the United States in 1899. In 1934 the islands were 
promised independence in 1946, but in view of the political 
situation, the date was postponed to 1960. 

On 10 December, three days after the blow at Pearl 
Harbour, Japan landed armies on the northern island of 
Luzon and- at Davao in Mindanao, where the invaders 
i/cre helped by a well-organized fifth column of Japanese 
ettlcrs. Without hope of reinforcements, American and 
filipino troops fought a magnificent defensive action, at 
he beginning under General MacArthur. In Luzon the 
apanese landed at Vigan and Aparri in the north and at 
^egaspi in the cast on 10 and 11 December, Additional 
andings took place in Lingayen (W.) and Lamon Bay 
E.), not far from Manila, on 22 and 25 December, Realiz- 
ng that Manila could not be held, the Americans withdrew 
0 the Batan peninsula after destroying the naval base 
>f Cavite (2 January). The bulk of the U. S, troops evaded 
he Japanese pincers and fought a battle on Batan 
vhicli lasted, in spite of renewed enemy landings in 1 
>ubic Bay (21 January), till 10 April, when the remnants, 
withdrew to the island of Corregklor and some other 
mall fortified islands in the mouth of Manila Bay, Short 
if food, equipment and ammunition, they held out till 
[■ May, when capitulation became unavoidable; 

Resistance in the remaining islands was sporadic and 
nore of the guerrilla type, Cebu was invaded in April, 
ither islands as late as May,. The American navy had 
ost its base in the west Pacific and Japan had gained 
in important jumping-off point,. The ruthless incorpora- 
ion of the Philippines in the Japanese political and 
iconomic systems began immediately after occupation. 
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50. THE CAMPAIGN IN MALAYA 

British Malaya is divided into the Straits Settlements 
(Penang, Singapore, Malacca and Province Wellesley), 
the Federated Malay States (Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan and Pahang) and the Unfederated Malay States 
(Johore, Kedah, Perils, .Kelantan and Trengganu), The 
population is about 5 million. The naval base and town 
of Singapore are situated on a 26-inile wide island at 
the southern tip of the peninsula. 

Malaya is amongst the world’s largest producers of 
tin and rubber (38 per cent of the world's tin and 43 per 
cent of the world’s rubber), its natural wealth, together 
i w jth the strategical importance of Singapore, Britain’s 
largest naval base in the East, made Malaya one of the 
main targets of Japanese aggression. Britain’s commit- 
ments in Europe and the Middle East prevented timely 
preparations and reinforcements. The Japanese were- 
well prepared for jungle warfare and drew support from 
an organized fifth column. A double attack by sea and’ 
land was made on 8 December — at Kota Bharu and from* 
Singora in Thailand into Perlis. The aerodrome at Kota 
Bharu was soon lost, giving the Japanese an important 
base for their fighters. They pushed down the railway 
line into Kelantan and along the beaches of Trengganu. 
Additional landings were made in Kuantan on the east 
^ coast. The Prince of Wales and the Repulse , sent to- 
intcrcept Japanese landings, were sunk by torpedo- 
bombers. On the west coast the Japanese followed the- 
main roads and the railway, and made comparatively 
rapid progress by the use of novel infiltration methods. 
On 20 December Penang fell, and on 29 December Ipoh,. 
the centre of the tin industry. The Japanese now began 
a continuous series of landings along the west coast, 
always in the rear of the British lines, and so forced the 
pace of retreat (sec map). Towards the end of January, 
a three-pronged assault from Batu Pahat, Kluang and 
Mersing threw the British and Australian army across 
the causeway into the island of Singapore, After inter- 
ruption of the island’s water-supply Singapore surrendered’ 
on 15 February with 15,000 British, 13,000 Australian* 
and 32,000 Indian troops. 
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5i, THE CAMPAIGN IN BURMA 

BURMA is the western end of Japan’s proposed ‘Co-pros- 
perity Sphete . . I he land is largely mountainous and 
its population lives mainly in the river valleys of the 
Irrawaddy and the Sittang, along the western coastal 
plain and in Tcnasserim. The country has over 15 
million inhabitants (including a million Indians) and is 
extremely rich in oil (total output 266 million gallons 
in 1936), in tin and tungsten (Tcnasserim), in silver and 
lead (Shan States), in rice and teak. Almost more im- 
portant than its natural riches was Burma’s strategical 
importance as the only supply route into China. From 
Rangoon, the railway runs via Mandalay up to Lashio 
from where the Burma Road leads into Yunnan. 

The Japanese occupied Victoria Point in south Tenas- 
serim in December, 1941, During Christmas they made 
a few vicious air attacks on Rangoon. In mid-January 
they invaded south Burma from Thailand in the directions 
of Mergui, Tavoy and Moulmcin, which fell on 30 January. 
They were held up at Martaban (opposite Moulmein) 
on the Salween, but overcame resistance and pushed 
north into the Sittang valley where fighting started for 
Pegu, On 7 > March, 1942, Rangoon was evacuated. 

The campaign developed into a stubborn rearguard 
action along three main lines, (1) The Irrawaddy and 
Chindwin, held mainly by British and Indian troops under 
General Alexander, (2) the Sittang valley and (3) the 
Salween front in the Shan States held by Chinese troops 
under General Stilwell. On this front the Japanese made 
rapid progress and reached the railway at Hsipaw and 
New Lashio (29 April), followed up the Burma Road 
towards the Chinese frontier and entered Yunnan in 
May, where they were stopped before reaching Paoshan. 
The Japanese also advanced SW, and took Mandalay, 
which was evacuated on 1 May after almost total destruc- 
tion. from the air. General Alexander succeeded in 
extricating four-fifths of his army over primitive mountain 
tracks into Manipur and Assam. The oil-fields of 
Yenangyaung had been abandoned after total destruction 
on 20 April. By tile end of May the evacuation of 
Burma, complicated by a stream of thousands of civilian 
refugees, was accomplished. 

7 
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52, THE RESOURCES OF INDIA 

India is one of the most important supply bases for the 
allied armies fighting in the Middle and par East, Riqh 
in certain raw materials and of considerable industrial 
capacity, India can feed, clothe and partly arm large 
armies, besides raising her own armies at a rate of 
over 50,000 men a month. The steel industry, second 
largest in the Empire, based on the coal and iron deposits 
of Bihar, Orissa and Bengal, is the backbone of India’s 
war effort. Next in importance ranks the textile industry, 
which controlled almost 10 million spindles in 1941. 
Other important materials include manganese, mica, 
cement, jute, silk, copra and, amongst foodstuffs, rice,, 
wheat, and tea. The Indian rubber-growing industry- 
is being speedily expanded to make up part of the deficit 
caused by the loss of Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, 
Indian oil-production is only of local importance. . ; 

Indian armies have been fighting on almost every front, 
foremost in Libya, Italian East Africa, Syria, Iraq, Iran, 
Jdalaya and Burma. The loss of Burma and the German 
advance in south Russia throws India’s strategical im r 
portance into relief. 

The occupation of the Andaman Islands by Japanese 
forces in March, 1942, and the bombing of Colombo, 
Trincomalce (Ceylon’s naval bascl and two Indian east- 
coast towns in April, brought the war to India’s soil. 
;ln August, 1942, land and air activity was reported from 
the Ass a m- Burma border, 
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54*. THE RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES 

Vast natural resources, coupled with a productive capa- 
city unequalled by any other nation, except Canada, have 
made the United States the leading industrial country in 
the world. She is self-sufficient in, and an exporter of, 
most essential foodstuffs. Of strategical materials the 
United States mines from 35 to 45 per cent of the world’s 
coal, 40 per cent of the iron ore, 40 per cent of the 
copper, and 10 per cent of the bauxite. She produces 
60 per cent of the petroleum, generates about 30 per cent 
of the electricity, and manufactures nearly 50 per cent of 
the steel. She also supplies more than 50 per cent of the 
cotton. 

On the other hand the United States lacks rubber, most 
of which was imported from British Malaya; tin, which 
was imported from British Malaya and Bolivia; and steel- 
hardening metals, such as chrome, manganese, tungsten, 
and nickel which she imports from( Canada. The loss 
of Malayan rubber is being made up partly by increased 
production of wild rubber in Brazil and by the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber from oil by-products. 

The United States imports tropical foodstuffs, such 
as cane-sugar and coffee, from tropical Latin America, 
and from countries in the British Empire, which supply 
tea (India and Ceylon), and cocoa (Gold Coast), 

As about half the strategical raw materials required 
by the United States are imported from Canada and 
other parts of the British Empire, it is obvious that the 
defence of that Empire is closely bound up with the 
defence of the United States itself. 
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UNITED STATES 


In September, 1940, negotiations were concluded by which 
the United States acquired from Britain the right to' lease 
eight new naval and air bases. Those in Newfoundland 
and Bermuda were given by Britain, and those in the 
Bahamas, Jamaica, St Lucia, Trinidad, Antigua and 
British Guiana were transferred to the United States in 
exchange for 50 overage destroyers. 

As will be seen by the map, these bases together with 
the existing ones belonging to the United States, Britain 
and Canada, form a crescent of defence stretching from 
Newfoundland, through Bermuda and the West Indies 
to British Guiana, * 


Newfoundland stands sentinel over the northern approach 
to Canada and the United States. Bermuda, the principal 
defensive pivot of the eastern seaboard, is only a few hours' 
flight from Halifax, Nova Scotia, New York, and other 
coastal cities. The West Indian bases leased by Britain 
with Key West m the Florida Channel, Guantdnamo in 
Cuba, and bases in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
will help to guard the sea lanes leading to the Panama 
Canal, which is of vital strategic importance to the United 
States, for it allows her fleet to operate in the Pacific as 
well as in the Atlantic Ocean, , 

In April, 1941, the United States was granted the right 
to establish naval and air bases in the Danish island of 
Greenland, which it took under its protection for the dura- 
tion of the war. In the following July, U.S. naval forces 
landed m Iceland to supplement and eventually to replace 
the British forces, who had been responsible for the defence 
of the island since May, 1940, After America’s entry 
into the world war, tlje German navy concentrated its 
U-boats along the eastern seaboard of the U.S. A. and 
did cruel execution among supply ships and tankers 
(see No. 64). Later, U-boats operated in the Caribbean 
Sea and round Newfoundland, and till July, 1942, shipping 
losses exceeded combined allied building. 

The participation of several South American republics 
in the war (see No. 57) will facilitate the problem of the 
Atlantic defences of the Americas. 
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In September, 1940, negotiations were concluded by which 
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and Bermuda were given by Britain, and those in the 
Bahamas, Jamaica, St Lucia, Trinidad, Antigua and 
British Guiana were transferred to the United States in 
exchange for 50 overage destroyers. 
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and Canada, form a crescent of defence stretching from 
Newfoundland, through Bermuda and the West Indies 
to British Guiana, ’ 


Newfoundland stands sentinel over the northern approach 
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flight from Halifax, Nova Scotia, New York, and other 
coastal cities. The West Indian bases leased by Britain 
with Key AVcst in the Florida Channel, Guantdnamo in 
Cuba, and bases in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
will help to guard the sea lanes leading to the Panama 
Canal, which is of vital strategic importance to the United 
States, for it allows her fleet to operate in the Pacific as 
well as in the Atlantic Ocean, , 

In April, 1941, the United States was granted the right 
to establish naval ( and air bases in the Danish island of 
Greenland, which it took under its protection for the dura- 
tion of the war. In the following July, U.S. naval forces 
landed in Iceland to supplement and eventually to replace 
the British forces, who had been responsible for the defence 
of the island since May, 1940, After America’s entry 
into the world war, tlje German navy concentrated Its 
U-boats along the eastern seaboard of the U.S. A. and 
did cruel execution among supply ships and tankers 
(see No. 64). Later, U-boats operated in the Caribbean 
Sea and round Newfoundland, and till July, 1942, shipping 
losses exceeded combined allied building. 

The participation of several South American republics 
in the war (see No. 57) will facilitate the problem of the 
Atlantic defences of the Americas. 
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57 * LATIN AMERICA 

With the exception of British Honduras, the Guianas the 
Falkland Islands, and certain islands in the West Indies 
belonging; to Britain, France and Holland, Latin America 
consists of a number of republics of which the chief are 
Mexico, and the A.B.C. statcs-rArgcntine, Brazil and 
Chile. Ihcsc icpublics have been able to preserve their 
independence through the operation of the Monroe 
Doctrine (1823). Until recently pan-Amcncan co-opera"* 
tion aimed at keeping internal peace in the Americas. 
Now it is concerned with the preservation of the western 
hemisphere from outside attack. The Latin American 
republics are primary producing lands, and their defence 
against a powerful aggressor rests chiefly on the United 
States, which alone possesses the necessary economic and 
industnal icsouiccs. A crescent of naval and air bases 
around the Caribbean Sea guards the approaches to the 
Panama Canal, but south of Georgetown (British Guiana) 
the only naval base is in the Falkland Islands. 

More dangerous than immediate attack is German and 
Italian infiltration. There are in many of the republics 
large colonies of Germans, who have preserved their 
own culture and who hold Nazi ideas. They have con- 
siderable commercial influence. In 1939 out of 45,000 
miles of air lines, 20,000 were controlled by German and 
Italian companies. 

Latin America contains practically all important minerals 
and ores, including oil, coal, copper, iron, phosphates, 
tin, etc. in rich quantities. Brazil is taking steps to 
rehabilitate her collapsed rubber industry to offset the 
loss of Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, Agricultural 
products include grain, meal and cofi'cc, 

In January, 1942, the following republics broke off rela- 
tions with the Axis : Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Para- 
guay, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela; the following declared 
war: Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guatamala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Salvador, Mexico (May) 
and Brazil (August), the latter after many sinkings of her 
ships by U-boats. Argentine and Chile remained neutral. 
The U.S.A; is building a naval base on the Galapagos 
Islands (see map 45). 





5 8 - THE RUSSIAN FRONT 
December 1941 to September 1942 
On 10 December the last German offensive of 1941 was 
broken and the enemy was in retreat on all fronts. 

1. Northern front . Tikhvin was recaptured and the 
Germans pushed back to the Volkhov river. 

2, Central front. Between Lake Ilmen and Orel the 
Russians made their biggest advances, in some sectors 
up to 300 miles. They canle dangerously near to 
Smolensk. Holding Rzhcv and Vyazma, the Germans 
retained a bulge pointing towards Moscow. ' 

3> Southern front From Orel to south of Kharkov 
the Germans withdrew to the main .railway* Further 
south Russian gains were considerable. 

The Arctic front improved as well. 

In April and May, Soviet armies attacked north and 
south of Kharkov to forestall the expected German 
summer offensive. In May the Germans counter-attacked 
and crossed the Donctz. 

On 8 June began a concentrated attack on Sebastopol 
which fell on 1 July. 

The central and northern fronts remained more or less 
stationary throughout the summer. 

On 22 Jitoe tlie Germans started their big drive in 
(he Ukraine, SE. of Kharkov and a few days later from 
Kursk. In the first week of July they advanced on a 
160-mile front in three columns to the Don. By 7 July 
the battle for Voronej was joined and the Don crossed. , 
After the capture of Rosoch on the Rostov railway, 
Millcrovo and Kamenskaya (16-19 July), the German 
offensive developed in two directions. 

1. The Don elbow and Stalingrad battle. Racing across 
the defenceless steppes inside the Don bend the Germans 
prepared to attack Stalingrad from three sides. By the 
end of August they stood at the gates of Stalingrad. 

2., The Caucasus battle. After Rostov had been 
captured on 28 July, German columns moved SW. to 
Krasnodar (20 August) from where they threatened 
Novorossisk. Another drive captured the oil-field of 
Maikop and threatened the port Tuapse. The main drive 
for the oil-fields of Grozny was stopped dead at the Terek 
I river near Mozdok. 
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Gi. THIS AXIS BID FOR EGYPT 













6o. DING-DONG BATTLE IN LIBYA 
For seven months quiet reigned on the Libyan front. 
The opposing armies were sitting behind fortified lines 
on the Egyptian border. The garrison of Tobruk with- 
stood one of the most heroic sieges of the war, On 14 
November , I 94 L eighth British army advanced on 
a wide front from Solium to Giarabub ; the main force 
drove around Sidi Omar and cut through in the direction 
of Sidi Rezeg h and the coast. Ihe object was to link 
up with the Tobruk garrison and to encircle and destroy 
the Geiman l ancer foiccs under General Rommel. The 
link with Tobruk was established on 26 November, but 
broken again when Rommel succeeded in extricating 
considerable forces westwards. He withdrew to El 
Aglicila followed by British forces, who captured 19,000 
Italian and 7,000 German prisoners. Bardia, Solium and 
Halfaya, left invested in the rear, were captured in Janu- 
ary,, By 22 January Rommel had received enough rein- 
forcements to counter-attack and drive the eighth army 
back to a line running south from Gazala to Bir Hacheim, 
where both sides were digging in by 11 March. 

Cn. THE AXIS BID FOR EGYPT 
During the following months Axis forces received heavy 
reinforcements in armour, and attacked again on 26 May. 
A large tank force moved round Bir Hacheim and thrust 
towards Tobruk. The eighth army counter-attacked, 
but could not prevent the Axis forces from cutting two 
gaps through the minefields in the west. On 10 June, 
Bir Hacheim, defended by Fighting French forces, fell) 
and only then could Rommel bring the full forces of his 
Panzers to hear. British tanks counter-attacking from 
Acroma on 13 June fell into an anti-tank-gun ambush. 
The loss of armour forced the eighth army to retreat; 
Tobruk was captured on 20 June with over 20,000 pri- 
soners, On 24 June the Axis pierced the frontier line, 
reached Mersa Matruh on 26 June and El Alamcin, 
65 miles from Alexandria, on 1 July. Here, in the bottle- 
neck between the impassable Qattara Depression and 
the sea, General Auchinleck stopped the Axis advance. 
In July fighting took place- for some important ridges. 
The Axis attacked again near El Hcmcimat on 31 August 
but was beaten back. 
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65. THE BATTLE OF THE RIVER PLATE 














6 S . THE BATTLE OF THE RIVER PLATE 
A commerce raider (subsequently identified as the io 060 

gU ,"’ u Ge ' n m ? n ' pocket-battleship ’ Admiral 
Graf Spec) sank the British merchantman Clement off 
Braz.1 on a October, 1939 and another British ship, the 
Africa Shell, 180 miles NE. of Lourenco Marques on 

Early on 13 December, as the Graf Spee was cruising 
oft Uruguay, she was sighted by H.M.S. Exeter, a 10,000 
ton, 8-inch gun ciuiser, who was escorting the French 
steamer Formose . The Exeter called to the 6-inch gun 
cruisers Ajax and Achilles , but before they could assist 
her she was damaged by the Graf Spee and compelled 
to retire. The Ajax and the Achilles, now within range 
of the Graf Spee, forced her between them and the coast 
and closed in on her on either side. Though severely 
mauled . the Graf Spee managed to reach Montevideo 
at midnight Ordered to leave this port by 8 p.m. on 
17 December, she weighed anchor at 6-30 p.m. on that 
day. ^ But instead of engaging the British ships, who 
lay in wait for her off the estuary of the Plate the 
Graf Spec was scuttled by her crew five miles off shore. 


66. THE END OF THE BISMARCK 

On 22 May, 1941, air reconnaissance showed that the 
35,000 ton German battleship Bismarck , and the cruiser 
Prinz Eugeriy had left Bergen. On the night of /the 
23/24111 the German vessels were sighted by British war- 
ships in Denmark Strait. At dawn on the r^th they 
were intercepted by the Prince of Wales, and Die Hood 
who, in the engagement that followed, was blown up. 
Throughout the 24th the British ships remained in touch 
with the enemy, but the next day they lost' contact with 
their opponents, and the Prinz Eugcn escaped. 

Meanwhile, British forces moved towards the enemy. 
On the 26th tlie Bismarck was sighted by Catalina scout- 
ing aircraft 500 miles west of Land’s End. Later she 
was bombed by aircraft and compelled to reduce speed. 
Early on the 27th when she was 400 miles west of Brest, 
the Bismarck was attacked by destroyers. Soon after 
she was engaged by battleships, and at 11-01 was sunk 
by torpedoes fired by H.M.S. Dorsetshire. 
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MATOR EVENTS DURING THE 
FIRST THREE YEARS 

Invasion of Poland (i) by Germany i Sept., 1939, (2) by Russia 
i 7 Sept. Russo-German Partition of Poland 29 Sept., 1939. 
Rttsso-Finnish campaign 30 October, 1939, to 13 March, 1940. 
German invasion of Denmark and Norway 9 April, 1940. Allied 
forces, sent to assist Norwegians, evacuated from Norway by 

10 Mr Churchill succeeded Mr N. Chamberlain as P. M. 10 May. 
German invasion of Holland, Belgium and Luxemburg 10 May, 

1940. Holland capitulated 14 May. Belgian armies surrendered 
28 May. Dunkirk evacuated between 30 May and 3 June. 

Battle of France began on 5 June, 1940. 

Italy declared war on Britain ami France io : June, 

France signed armistice with Germany (22 June) and with Italy 
{24 June). 

Battle of Britain 8 August to 31 October, 1940. 

Italians invaded Greece 28 October, 1940. 

German invasion of Yugoslavia and Greece <j April, 1941, 

Battle of Crete 20 to 31 May, 1941. 

Libya. British conquest of Clrcnaica 8 December, 1940 to 18 
February, German counter-thrust 24 March to 13 April. 

British conquest of Italian K, Africa 19 January to 27 November, 

1941. 

Revolt in Iraq 2 to 31 May, 1941. 

Occupation of Syria began 8 June. Armistice signed 13 July, 

1941. 

’‘German invasion of U.S.S.R. began on 22 June, 1941. 

French Indd-China. On 26 July, 1941, Vichy Government per- 
mitted Japan to establish naval and air bases 
Iran. British and Russian forces entered Iran 25 August. Hostili- 
ties ceased on 28 August, 1941. 

Atlantic Charter. In August, 1941, President Roosevelt and 
Mr Churchill met in the Atlantic nnd formulated the eight-point 
Atlantic Charter which enunciated the peace aims of Britain and 
the United States. ... '■'* 

Libya. Second British conquest of Cironaicn from 14 November 
to 17 January, 1941. 

Moscow offensive. Giant three-sided attack on Moscow started 
10 November, beaten off 10 December, 1941. Beginning of German 
retreat. 

Japan attacks in the. Pacific. 7 December, 1941, sea and air attack 
on Pearl Harbour. 8 December, invasion of Malaya, io December, 
Philippines. Japan nt war with Britain, U.fi.A, and Allied Nations, 
V.S.A. at war ivith Axis,. Germany and Italy declared war on 
the U.S.A. on 11 December, 1941. 

Invasion of Burma began 17 January, 1942. Rangoon evacuated 
7 March. British armies withdrew to Assam by end of May, 1943, 
Libya i Rommel’s counter-offensive from Til Aghelln 22 January, 

1942. 1 Gazalp to Bir Hachcirri line reached 11 March. , 
Singapore capitulated on 15 February, 1942. 

Invasion of Java 28 February. Resistance ceased about 15 
March, 1942. 



Air raids an India and Ceylon. Japanese planes attacked Colom- 
bo, Vizagapatam, Cocanada and Trincomnlee 5-9 April, 1942. 

Tokyo bombed 18 April, 1942. 

Coral Sea Battle May 4-9, 1942, Japanese fleet for invasion of 
Australia dispersed. 

Occupation of Madagascar. Combined British operations begin 
5 May. 

Battle for Egypt 26 May, 1942. Rommel attacks from Gaza la 
to Bir Hachcim. Tobruk taken 21 June, El Alamein line, 165 miles 
from Alexandria, established 1 Jtdy, 1942. 

Mexico at war with Axis 22 May, 1943. 

Anglo-Soviet Treaty signed 26 May, 1942. 

First iooo -bomber raid. Cologne devastated 30 May, 1942. 

Midway Battle. 4-9 Juno, 1942. Large Japanese fleet defeated 
by combined U.S. air and sea operations. 

German offensive in Ukraine. Large-scale German offensive on 
Kharkov front launched 22 June, 1942, with Stalingrad and 
Caucasus as main objectives; Rostov captured 28 July, 1942. 

U.S. offensive in- Solomons. Landings on Guadalcanal- , 10 August, 
1942. 

ChurchiU-Stalin meeting, 12-15 August, 1942, in Moscow. 

Brazil at war with Axis. 23 August, 1942. 

Chinese counter-offensive. Chinese armies drive back Japanese in 
Chekiang, recapture Chuhsien' airfield 23 August, 1942. 
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